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THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


By Ray Allen Billington 

For more than half a century the most useful—and controversial- 
concept employed in interpreting American history has been the 
“frontier hypothesis.” 1 Advanced in 1893 by Frederick Jackson 
Turner as one means of explaining the distinctive features of the 
nation’s civilization, it was generally accepted and enthusiastically 
applied until the 1930’s, when it was subjected to a barrage of criti¬ 
cism by a group of younger scholars. More recently historians have 
rallied to the support of the thesis, stated now in somewhat modified 
form, and are again finding it an essential device for an understand¬ 
ing of the past. A knowledge of the hypothesis as applied by today’s 
historians is necessary for a proper interpretation of United States 
history. 

The thesis as stated by Turner is too well known to require ex¬ 
tended comment. The differences between the civilizations of Eu¬ 
rope and America^ he believed, were in part the product of the 
unique environment of the New World. The most distinctive fea¬ 
ture of this environment was “the existence of an area of free land, 
its continuous recession, and the advance of American settlement 
westward.” During each advance men not only shed “cultural bag¬ 
gage” and adjusted themselves to an unfamiliar physiographic en¬ 
vironment; they also sloughed away many of the complexities of 
civilization. The primitive outposts that they planted along the 
frontier required fewer social, political or economic controls than 
the compact settlements of the East, just as the people within them 
found little time for cultural pursuits as they devoted their energies 
to subduing the forest. Eventually, as newcomers drifted in, these 
communities struggled back along the road to maturity, but the re¬ 
sulting civilization differed from that of the East, its institutions 
modified by the strange environment, the accident of separate evo- 


1 A second major concept, that of the economic interpretation of politics, has been 
judged by some historians to be even more influential. Yet its originator, Charles A. 
Beard, declared that the essay in which Turner advanced the frontier hypothesis had 
"a more profound influence on thought about American history than any other essay 
or volume ever written on the subject/* 
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lution, and the contributions of the divergent groups constituting 
the social order. An “Americanization” of men and their society 
had occurred. 

Criticisms of the Frontier Hypothesis 

This thesis was subjected to a vigorous criticism during the years 
immediately following Turner’s death in 1932. The time was ripe 
for such an attack. During the decade of the Great Depression many 
of the basic values of American civilization were searchingly re¬ 
examined, and the frontier hypothesis embodied too many of those 
concepts to escape censure. If the United States was not the land that 
it seemed, some scholars asked, had it ever been such a land? The 
popularity of Marxist doctrine among depression-oriented intellec¬ 
tuals also made suspect a theory that emphasized geographic rather 
class forces. Liberals similarly found little to their liking in a 
concept that stressed frontier individualism at a time when govern¬ 
mental controls seemed essential to social salvation. Trends in his¬ 
torical thinking also activated the anti-Turner movement; histo¬ 
rians suddenly awakened to the importance of intellectual history 
looked askance at a theory which stressed the western rather than the 
eastern origins of civilization, while others rebelled.against Turn¬ 
er’s emphasis on a single force to explain the nation’s development. 
This seemed singularly unrealistic when the depression daily dem¬ 
onstrated the complexities of the social order. 

Responding to these forces, historians by the score unleashed 
their attacks on the hypothesis. Some took exception to Turner’s 
loose terminology and inexact definitions; others singled out pas¬ 
sages from his essays that could be condemned for contradictory 
theories, unsupported generalizations, and inadequately based as¬ 
sumptions. 2 More launched their barbs against specific statements, 

2 George A. Pierson, “The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner's Essays,” Pennsyl¬ 
vania Magazine of History and Biography , LXIV (October, 1940), 449-478. Many of 
the most violent criticisms of all aspects of the thesis are -repeated in one of the few 
later attacks on Turner: Richard Hofstadter, “Turner and the Frontier Myth,” 
American Scholar, XVIII (Autumn, 1949), 435-443. The criticisms are summarized 
and partially answered in two able articles by Robert E. Riegel, “Current Ideas of 
the Significance of the United States Frontier,” Revista de His tor ia de America (June, 
1952). 25-43, and “American Frontier Theory’,” Journal of World History, III, No. 2 
(1956), 356-380. Less complete summaries are in R. L. Lokken, “The Turner Thesis: 
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quarreling especially with Turner’s belief that the frontier had 
served as a safety-valve for the East’s discontented, 3 or that it had 
fathered democracy. 4 More serious were two charges that struck at 
the basic assumptions of the hypothesis. On the one hand Turner 
was charged with denying a basic principle in modern historiog¬ 
raphy—that of multiple causation—in ascribing America’s develop¬ 
ment to the frontier and ignoring such vital forces as the class 
struggle, 5 industrialization, urbanization, and the rise of trans¬ 
portation systems. 6 On the other he was blamed for encouraging 
provincialism and isolationism through his failure to recognize the 
continuing influence of the East 7 and Europe on the American 
West. Far from discarding the “bedraggled garments” of their herit¬ 
age, . critics insisted, pioneers clung to those garments even when 
they proved unsuited to the environment. Turner’s indifference to 
the continuing impact of the Old World on the New, operating 
through the flow of ideas as well as people, not only distorted his¬ 
tory but helped warp the American mind, it was charged. Over¬ 
impressed with the uniqueness of their past, Americans had de¬ 
veloped an intellectual isolationism that ill-equipped them for 
their twentieth-century role in the world, 8 

The validity of many of those criticisms cannot be disputed. 
Turner did pen unsubstantiated generalizations; Turner did allow 

Criticisms and Defense/' Social Studies, XXXII (December, 1941), 356-365, and J. A. 
Burkhart, "The Turner Thesis: A Historian’s Controversy," Wisconsin Magazine of 
History , XXXI (September, 1947), 70-83, 

8 See below, footnotes 18 through 21 for a list of writings attacking the safety-valve 
doctrine. 

4 See below, footnotes 27 and 28, for a list of writings attacking the theory that 
democracy originated on the frontier. 

5 Louis M. Hacker, “Sections—or Classes," The Nation, CXXXVII (July 26, 1933), 
108-110; Louis M. Hacker, “Frederick Jackson Turner: Non-Economic Historian," 
New Republic, LXXXIII (June 5, 1935), 108. 

6 Charles A. Beard, “The Frontier in American History," New Republic, XXV 
(February 16, 1921), 349-350; Charles A. Beard, “Culture and Agriculture," Satur¬ 
day Review of Literature, V (October, 1928), 272-273. 

7 Earl Pomeroy, “Toward a Reorientation of Western History: Continuity and 
Environment," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLI (March, 1955), 579-600, 
is less an attack on Turner than on his disciples who have overemphasized environ¬ 
ment and underemphasized continuity. 

s Carlton J. H. Hayes, “The American Frontier—Frontier of What," American 
Historical Review, LI (January, 1946), 199-216; Dixon R. Fox, Ideas in Motion (New 
York, 1935). 
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his poetic instincts to lead him along metaphorical by-paths that ob¬ 
scured rather than defined his exact meanings. He did overempha¬ 
size geographic forces, although he was not, as often charged, a 
geographic determinist. He did generalize too widely on the basis 
of limited observation. He did minimize the continuing influence 
of Europe's civilization on that of the United States, just as he did 
the impact of industrialization, urbanization, and immigration. 
But the question remains: did these attacks on Turner’s presenta¬ 
tion of the frontier hypothesis prove the hypothesis itself to be 
wrong? 

Certainly many of the most outspoken critics were guilty of the 
very faults ascribed to Turner. Some of the criticisms resulted from 
a too-limited reading of his works; his earlier and later writings 
reveal a historical philosophy with which few modern historians 
could quarrel. Others were based on theories voiced by some of 
Turner’s overenthusiastic disciples rather than by Turner himself; 
“I think,” he wrote ruefully at one time, “that some of my students 
have approached only certain aspects of my work and have not al¬ 
ways seen them in relation”* But the principal error of his critics 
was their refusal to recognize that Turner was advancing a hypothe¬ 
sis rather than attempting to prove a theory. Had biologists and 
sociologists been guilty of the same fault, they would still be argu¬ 
ing over the phrases used by Charles Darwin in his Origin of Spe¬ 
cies rather than digging in search of evidence that would prove his 
evolutionary theory right or wrong. 

During the past dozen years defenders of the frontier hypothesis 
have done much to restore both Turner and his thesis to their 
rightful place in historiography. This has been accomplished by a 
detailed examination of Turner’s background and concepts, by a 
re-ex am ination of his frontier hypothesis in an attempt to deter¬ 
mine its validity in the light of criticisms levelled against it, and 
by an extension of the frontier concept to include areas of the world 
not embraced within the United States as well as aspects of history 
not treated in the original statement by Turner. 

* Becker-Tumer Correspondence, The Huntington Library, quoted in Norman 
D. Harper, “Frontier and Section, a Turner 4 MythT’ Historical Studies , Australia 
and New Zealand, No. 18 (May, 1952), 18-19. 
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Turner the Historian 

Biographical studies of Turner have revealed that critics charg¬ 
ing him with either provincialism or blindness to the concept of 
multiple causation have done him a gross injustice.. 1 ® Trained at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he received a thorough ground¬ 
ing in science and the classics as well as history, and at the Johns 
Hopkins University, where he rebelled against the popular “germ” 
theory which traced all American institutions to their beg inning s 
in medieval Germany, Turner voiced his beliefs in two remarkable 
papers prepared shortly after 1891 when he returned as an instruc¬ 
tor to the University of Wisconsin. 

The first of these, “The Significance of History,” boldly rejected 
the possibility of objective “standard ultimate histories;” instead 
Turner declared that “each age writes the history of the past anew 
with reference to the conditions uppermost in its own time.” Hence 
historians should adopt a comparative and comprehensive approach 
worthy of the complexities of the modem, shrinking world; while 
narrow, nationalistic studies might suffice for tribal civilizations, 
only a global scope would make the past useable to the twentieth 
century. “Our history,” he wrote, “is to be understood as a growth 
from European history under the new conditions of the New 
World. How shall we understand American history without under¬ 
standing European history?” This understanding, he warned, would 
be impossible so long as scholars studied only past politics, for in 
the modem world the most compelling forces stemmed from the 
machine and factory. The historian must concern himself with the 
distribution of wealth, property relations, the impact of world-wide 
forces, and “the whole economic base of society.” Thus in one 
startlingly modem essay, the young Turner voiced the theory of 
relativism in historical writing, developed the need for a global 
viewpoint, and anticipated the “New History” that James Harvey 
Robinson was to popularize a generation later . 11 

10 The best brief biographical sketch of Turner is Merle Curd, Frederick Jackson 
Turner (Mexico, D.F., 1949). His early career is admirably summarized in Fulmer 
Mood, “Turner’s Formative Period,” in Frederick J. Turner, The Early Writings of 
Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, 1938), 3-59. 

11 Originally printed in the Wisconsin Journal of Education (October and No¬ 
vember, 1891), the essay is reprinted in The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson 
Turner , 43-68. 
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In his second paper, “Problems in American History,” he laid 
down propositions essential to the understanding o£ the history of 
the United States. The first requirement was to look behind in¬ 
stitutions and constitutional forms to the “vital forces that call 
these org ans into life and shape them to meet changing conditions.” 
In the New World the basic force was the need for institutions to 
“adapt themselves to the changes of a remarkably developing, ex¬ 
panding people.” The study of this process, of the “ever retreating 
frontier of free land,” would force the historian to borrow tools 
strange to his craft as he employed geological, biological and mete¬ 
orological data to explain “the physiographic basis of our history.” 
While Turner believed that such a study would reveal “how largely 
American history has been determined by natural conditions,” he 
was quick to warn that the environmental impact provided only 
half the story. European life had been modified in the United 
States, but the European heritage remained strong. “What the 
Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks,” he wrote, “breaking the bond 
of custom, offering new experiences, calling out new institutions 
and activities, that the ever retreating Great West has been to the 
eastern United States directly, and to the nations of Europe more 
remotely.” 12 

Turner’s famous paper on “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History,” read at Chicago in 1893, can only be under¬ 
stood in the light of these earlier essays. In this, and in his few later 
writings, 13 he was making no attempt to present an over-all view 
of American history. Realizing that no man could master the en¬ 
tire story of the past, he had decided on his specialty and there con- 

12 Ibid., 71-83, reprinted from Aegis, VII (November 4, 1892), 48-52. 

“The collected essays of Turner, which embody many of his most important 
germinal ideas, are in his The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), and 
The Significance of Sections in American History (New York, 1932). In addition he 
published two books dealing with aspects of the history of the United States in which 
his frontier and sectional concepts could be applied: Rise of the New West, 1819- 
1829 (The American Nation: a History, ed. by Albert B. Hart [New York, 1906]), and 
The United States, 1830—1850: The Nation and its Sections (New York, 1935). A com¬ 
plete bibliography of his lesser writings and reviews, compiled by Everett E. Edwards, 
is in Turner, Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner. The failure of historians 
to grasp the importance of the essay read in 1893 is described in W. L. Williamson, 
“A Sidelight on the Frontier Thesis: A New Turner Letter,” Newberry Library 
Bulletin, III (April, 1953), 45-49. 
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centrated his efforts. In doing so he adopted no synoptic view of 
history nor did he brand himself as a mono-causationist. Although 
he chose to study the westward expansion of the American people, 
he urged his students to investigate the industrial revolution, capi¬ 
talism, labor, class conflicts, immigration, urbanization, cultural 
activities, politics, and every other aspect of the past. The frontier, 
he knew, did not alone explain the nation’s development, any more 
than did industrialization or urbanization. 14 

If emphasis on multiple causation was one of Turner’s principle 
contributions to historical studies, another was his development of 
new methodological techniques. Aware of the necesstiy of under¬ 
standing the broad economic and sociological bases on which mod¬ 
ern society rested, he believed that the tools of the economist, the 
sociologist, the geographer, and the demographer must be employed 
by those studying society’s past. He also felt that the techniques of 
the statistician had been too-long ignored by his fellow-craftsmen, 
while his own use of maps to co-ordinate topography and human 
behavior represented a bold methodological step. Yet Turner re¬ 
alized that material forces, whether stemming from the environ¬ 
ment or from man’s economic heritage, were insufficient to explain 
the complexities of human behavior. “Generalizations which make 
physical, geographical or economic interests alone the compelling 

14 The origin of Turner’s historical views has been investigated by a number of 
scholars. See especially: Fulmer Mood, “The Development of Frederick Jackson 
Turner as a Historical Thinker,” Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Transactions , 
XXXIV (December, 1939), 283-352; Fulmer Mood, “The Historiographic Setting of 
Turner’s Frontier Essay,” Agricultural History, XVII (July, 1943), 153-155; Fulmer 
Mood, "The Origin, Evolution, and Application of the Sectional Concept, 1750-1900,” 
in Merrill Jensen, ed.. Regionalism in America (Madison, 1951), 5-118; Wendell H. 
Stephenson, ed., "The Influence of Woodrow Wilson on Frederick Jackson Turner,” 
Agricultural History , XX (October, 1945), 249-253; Herman C. Nixon, "The Pre¬ 
cursors of Turner in the Interpretation of the American Frontier,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly , XXVIII (January, 1929), 83-89; Lee Benson, "Achille Loria’s Influence 
on American Economic Thought: Including His Contributions to the Frontier Hy¬ 
pothesis,” Agricultural History, XXIV (October, 1950), 182-199; Lee Benson, "The 
Historical Background of Turner’s Frontier Essay,” Agricultural History, XXV 
(April, 1951), 59-82; and Rudolph Freund, "Turner’s Theory of Social Evolution,” 
Agricultural History, XIX (April, 1945), 78-87. Turner’s influence as a teacher is 
well studied in Wilbur R. Jacobs, "Frederick Jackson Tumer—Master Teacher,” 
Pacific Historical Review, XXIII (February, 1954), 49-58, which lists the numerous 
articles written by former students of Turner describing his skills in the classroom 
and seminar. 
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explanation of political groupings are mistaken,” he declared. 
“There are also the factors of ideals and psychology, the inherited 
intellectual habits, derived from the stock from which the voters 
sprang.” Firmly wedded to a belief in multiple causation, and 
flexible enough to employ any device in his tireless quest for an ex¬ 
planation of human behavior. Turner deserves recognition as a 
historian of every aspect of American life, not simply as the “father 
of frontier theory.” 15 

The Frontier Hypothesis Today 

Yet Turner did devote his own scholarly efforts to frontier his¬ 
tory, and it is as a frontier historian that he will be known. Hence 
it is proper to ask: what validity do historians today attach to the 
hypothesis that he stated in 1893 and partially developed in his 
later writings? What aspects of his thesis were demolished by his 
critics, and what portions are recognized as useable at the present 
time? And, most important, can the hypothesis be restated in the 
light of the criticisms directed against it as a theory necessary to the 
interpretation of American history? 

A preliminary step in such an inquiry is to arrive at a satisfactory 
definition of the term “frontier.” This Turner himself never at¬ 
tempted. To the despair of his critics, he repeatedly interchanged 
“West” and “frontier” in his writings; to their even greater despair 

15 The three best studies of Turner's methodology and historical concepts are: 
Merle Curd, “The Section and the Frontier in American History: the Methodologi¬ 
cal Concepts of Frederick Jackson Turner,” in Stuart A. Rice, ed.. Methods in Social 
Science (Chicago, 1931), 353-367; Norman D. Harper, “Turner the Historian: 'Hy¬ 
pothesis* or 'Process*?” University of Kansas City Review, XVIII (Autumn, 1951), 
78-86, and Norman D* Harper, “Frontier and Section, a Turner ‘Myth*?’* Historical 
Studies, Australia and New Zealand, No. 18 (May, 1952), 1—19. Other studies of the 
same nature include: George D. Blackwood, “Frederick Jackson Turner and John 
Rogers Commons—-Complementary Thinkers,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XLI (December, 1954), 471-488; Carl Becker, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in Howard 
W; Odum, ed., American Masters of Social Science (New York, 1927), 273-318; Avery 
Craven, “Frederick Jackson Turner,*’ in William T. Hutchinson, ed., Marcus W. 
Jemegan Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 1937); Avery Craven, “Freder¬ 
ick Jackson Turner, Historian,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXV (June, 1942), 
498-424; Avery Craven, “Frederick Jackson Turner and the Fronder Approach,” Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas City Review, XVIII (Autumn, 1951), 3-17; and Avery Craven, “The 
'Turner Theories* and the South,” Journal of Southern History, V (August, 1939), 
291 - 314 . 
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he defined either term as the whim of the moment directed. At one 
time the frontier to Turner -was “the meeting ground between 
savagery and civilization;” at another it might become “the tempo¬ 
rary boundary of an expanding society at the edge of substantially 
free lands,” or a “migrating region,” a “form of society,” a “state of 
mind,” a “stage of society rather than a place,” a “process,” or “the 
region whose social conditions result from the application of older 
institutions and ideas to the transforming influences of free land.” 
On still other occasions he accepted the census bureau’s definition 
and considered the frontier to be that area where the population 
ranged from two to six persons to the square mile. 10 

This varied usage suggests that two definitions are necessary, one 
of the frontier as a geographic area, the other of the frontier as a 
process. The “frontier” can be defined as “the geographic area ad¬ 
jacent, to the unsettled portions of the continent in which a low 
man-land ratio and abundant natural resources provide an unusual 
opportunity for the individual to better himself economically and 
socially without external aid.” The “frontier process” may be de¬ 
scribed as “that process by which individuals and their institutions 
were altered through contact with an environment which provided 
unique opportunity to the individual by making available to him 
previously untapped natural resources.” The first definition sug¬ 
gests that the “frontier” was not a narrow line but a migrating zone 
of varying width, peopled by a variety of frontier types ranging from 
fur-trappers on the west to town-builders on the east. The second 
implies that the social devolution and evolution occurring within 
this zone varied with time and place depending on the nature of 
both the individuals and institutions entering the region and the 
environment awaiting them there. 

Defined in this sense, did the “frontier” as an area attract settlers 
in the manner suggested by Turner? And did those pioneers, once 
they were in the frontier zone, undergo a transformation which ' 
altered both their institutions and characteristics? In other words, 
does the frontier hypothesis retain its importance when subjected 
to such scientific proofs as today’s historians can apply? 

16 Fulmer Mood, "The Concept of the Frontier, 1871-1898: Comments on a Select 
List of Source Documents,” Agricultural History, XIX (January, 1945), 24-30; Ful¬ 
mer Mood, "Notes on the History of the Word Frontier ” Agricultural History, XXII 
(April, 1948), 78-83. 
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One aspect of the hypothesis that has been most repeatedly and 
successfully attacked concerns the nature of the migration process. 
Turner shared the misconceptions of his generation in believing 
that the frontier operated as a “safety-valve” to drain off dispos¬ 
sessed workers in periods of depression, thus hindering the growth 
of radical philosophies in the East. “The wilderness,” he wrote in 
one of his books, “ever opened the gate of escape to the poor, the 
discontented and oppressed. If social conditions tended to crystalize 
in the east, beyond the Alleghenies there was freedom.” 17 Modern 
scholarship has shown that seldom in the early nineteenth century 
did the frontier serve as a direct safety-valve in the sense that Turner 
employed the term. Poverty-stricken eastern workers were unable 
to escape to that land of abundance “beyond the Alleghenies” partly 
because of their lack of familiarity with farm techniques but more 
because of economic pressures. Land prices of $2.00 or even $1.25 
an acre might seem low today, but they were formidable for labor¬ 
ers earning only a dollar a day. Moreover needed farm machinery, 
animals, and housing added about $1,000 to the cost of starting a 
form in the 1850’s, while the cheapest travel rates from New York 
to St. Louis totalled some $13 for each person. 18 These sums were 
far beyond the reach of the factory worker of that era. Studies have 
also demonstrated that the heaviest pre-Civil War migrations west¬ 
ward occurred in periods of prosperity rather than panic. Thus 
during the depression years that followed 1837 migration slowed to 
a trickle while the population of eastern cities steadily increased. 18 

"Turner, Rise of the New West, 68. Turner, unlike some of his disciples, was 
wise enough to revise this viewpoint in his later years. In his posthumously pub¬ 
lished The United States, 1830—1850, he wrote: “The Atlantic Coast, by reason of the 
distance and cost of migration to the interior, as well as of the industrial preferences 
of her inhabitants, was able to hold a labor class." Turner, The United States, 1830- 
1850, 278. W. Stull Holt, “Hegel, the Turner Hypothesis, and the Safety-valve 
Theory,” Agricultural History, XXII (July, 1948), 175-176, suggests that Turner may 
have borrowed the safety-valve theory from Hegel. That the concept was of early ori¬ 
gin is shown in Roy M. Robbins “Horace Greeley: Land Reform and Unemployment, 
1837-1862,” Agricultural History, VII (January, 1933), 18-41. 

“Clarence H. Danhof, “Farm-Making Costs and the ‘Safety Valve’: 1850-60,” 
Journal of Political Economy XLIX (June, 1941), 317-359; Clarence H. Danhof, 
Economic Validity of the Safety-Valve Doctrine,” Journal of Economic History , 
Supplement (December, 1941), 96-106. 

“ MuiTa y Kane, “Some Considerations on the Safety Valve Doctrine,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXIII (September, 1936), 169-188; Rufus S. Tucker, “The 
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Nor did the few who left create a labor vacuum that automatically 
forced wages up as advocates of the safety-valve doctrine believed; 
instead their places were taken by immigrants from Europe who 
perpetuated a labor surplus almost as acute as that in England. 20 

What was true before the Civil War was even truer after, despite 
the workings of the Homestead Act of 1862 with its promise of free 
land for all. Between 1860 and 1900 the farm population of the 
United States increased from 19 million to 28 million, while the 
non-farm population skyrocketed from 12 million to 48 milli on 
If left to itself the farm population would have grown to 48 million 
during this period by natural processes; hence one scholar has esti¬ 
mated that twenty persons left farms to move to the city for every 
single worker who left a city to move to the farm. If a safety-valve 
did exist, according to one historian, it was a rural safety-valve, 
drawing off surplus farm labor to the cities and thus lessening the 
agrarian discontent of the nineteenth century. 21 

These studies clearly demonstrate that few workers from eastern 
factories moved to western fields and that those who did so migrated 
in periods of prosperity rather than depression; frontier areas were 
occupied primarily by younger sons of farmers from adjacent re¬ 
gions. But does this evidence completely discredit the safety-valve 
doctrine? There can be little question that at least until the Civil 
War the frontier served as an indirect safety-valve by attracting 
displaced eastern farmers who would otherwise have moved into 
the industrial cities; thousands who migrated from New England 
or New York to the Old Northwest in the 1830’s and 1840’s when 
the “rural decay” of the Northeast was beginning would have sought 
factory jobs had no such outlet existed. It is hard to believe that the 
population pattern of the Atlantic seaboard states would have fol¬ 
lowed the course that it did had no beckoning fields waited the po¬ 
tential farmer beyond the Appalachians. Comparative studies also 

Frontier as an Outlet for Surplus Labor,” Southern Economic Journal, VII (October, 
1940), 158-186. 

20 Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, "The Wage-Earner in the Western Move¬ 
ment/' Political Science Quarterly , L (June, 1935), 161-185, and LI (March, 1936), 
61-116; Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, "The Frontier as Safety Valve: A Re¬ 
joinder," Political Science Quarterly , LIII (June, 1938), 268-271. 

21 Fred A. Shannon, "A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory," Ag¬ 
ricultural History , XIX (January, 1945), 31-37. 
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suggest that labor discontent in the East might have reached greater 
heights had population been held along the seaboard. Thus Aus¬ 
tralia, where settlers were confined to the coastal plain by the prior 
usurpation of all arable interior land by politically influential sheep 
ranchers, developed an urban civilization and an influential indus¬ 
trialized population relatively sooner than did the United States. 
The result was the rapid growth o£ labor unions, the rise of labor 
governments, and the general acceptance of political philosophies 
that would be viewed as radical in America. 22 Without the safety- 
valve of its own West, feeble though it may have been, such a course 
might have been followed by the United States. 

Recent studies have not only questioned the effectiveness of the 
safety-valve theory; they have shown that the migration process was 
far more complex than pictured by Turner. His “orderly procession 
of civilization, marching single file” westward—the fur-trader, the 
hunter, the cattle-raiser, the pioneer farmer—omitted countless 
types essential to the frontier’s conquest: miners, soldiers, mill- 
operators, artisans, storekeepers, merchants, speculators, and town- 
builders. Particularly serious was Turner’s failure to include the 
town-builders and land-speculators, for they played a role in the 
frontier process scarcely less notable than that of the pioneer farmer. 

That the promoters who reared the first primitive hamlets on the 
eastern fringes of the frontier zone were truly frontiersmen can no 
longer be questioned. The towns that they planted exhibited char¬ 
acteristics markedly different from their counterparts in the East 
both in the economic functions centered there and in political 
philosophy. Not only was the economy of every frontier village 
shaped to supply the needs of the primitive area surrounding it, 
but each reflected the community outlook of pioneers in the tight 
controls maintained over businesses such as grist-milling or retail 
selling that affected the public at large. The governments of these 
communities were noticeably more democratic than those along 

“A. L. Burt, “Broad Horizons," Canadian Historical Association, Report (1950), 
1-10; Herbert Heaton, “Other Wests than Ours," Journal of Economic History, Sup¬ 
plement, (December, 1946), 50-62. Less convincing arguments in support of the 
safety-valve theory are in three articles by Joseph Schafer: “Some Facts Bearing on 
the Safety-Valve Theory," Wisconsin Magazine of History, XX (December, 1936), 
216-232; “Concerning the Frontier as Safety Valve,” Political Science Quarterly, T rr 
(September, 1937), 407-420; and "Was the West a Safety Valve for Labor," Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXIV (December, 1937), 299-314. 
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the seaboard, with the mayor reduced to a mere figurehead and the 
popularly elected council/which was in actual control, kept under 
the public thumb with annual elections. 23 

The land-speculator played an even more important role than 
the town-planter in the life of the frontiersman. He was omnipres¬ 
ent, either in the form of the eastern or southern or European capi¬ 
talist who engrossed vast estates against future sale, or in the garb 
of the pioneer farmer who acquired more land than he could till 
in the hope of selling off at a profit to a later comer. Between 1785 
and 1841 speculators served as middle men between the govern¬ 
ment land offices and farmers by dividing large parcels into useable 
units and disposing of them on the credit system. After 1841 when 
the Pre-emption Act legalized squatting—thus allowing pioneers 
to let the lands pay for themselves—speculators concentrated on 
securing town sites and other favored locations, forcing farmers 
either to pay their price or accept inferior sites. 24 Nor did the Home¬ 
stead Act of 1862 lessen their activities. Taking advantage of the 
generous government grants to railroads and state educational in¬ 
stitutions, or buying bonus script from soldiers, or appropriating 
Indian reservation lands, or capitalizing on faulty features of con¬ 
gressional acts for the disposal of swamp and timber lands, specula¬ 
tors managed to engross most of the land in the Far West that was 
useable by farmers. Pioneers had either to pay their price or take 
out homesteads distant from transportation and on poor soil. As a 
result six or seven newcomers purchased their farms from jobbers 
for every one who obtained a free grant from the government. 25 

28 Bayrd Still, “Patterns of Mid-Nineteenth Century Urbanization in the Middle 
West," Mississippi Valley Historical Review , XXVIII (September, 1941), 187-206. 

24 For the part played by land-speculators* in the pre-Civil War era see Ray 
A. Billington, “The Origin of the Land-Speculator as a Frontier Type," Agricul¬ 
tural History, XIX (October, 1945), 204-212, and Paul W. Gates, “The Role of the 
Land Speculator in Western Development," Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, LXVI (July, 1942), 314-333. The best study of profits earned by specula¬ 
tion is Allan G. Bogue and Margaret B. Bogue, “ ‘Profits* and the Frontier. Land 
Speculator," Journal of Economic History, XVII (March 1957), 1-24, while William 
L. Morton, “The Significance of Site in the American and Canadian Wests,’* Agri¬ 
cultural History, XXV (July, 1951), 97-104 shows the manner in which speculators 
appropriated choice sites. 

85 Paul W. Gates, “The Homestead Act in an Incongruous Land System,” Ameri¬ 
can Historical Review, XLI (July, 1936), 652-681; Fred A. Shannon, “The Home¬ 
stead Act and the Labor Surplus,” American Historical Review, XLI (July, 1936), 
637-651; Thomas Le Due, “The Disposal of the Public Domain on the Trans-Missis- 
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In the light of this record. Turner’s oft-repeated emphasis on 
“free land” as the principal inducement for migration obviously 
needs modification. Some students of the subject conclude that the 
attracting force, in the form of land, was so slight that it had little 
influence on westward expansion, arguing instead that expelling 
forces were entirely responsible. The rapidity of migration, they 
argue, was governed by the eastern price cycle, rising in periods 
of prosperity and declining during depressions; they explain the 
great rush of population in the post-Civil War years to the transi¬ 
tion from commercial to industrial capitalism. 26 While this argu¬ 
ment is not without merit, the fact remains that the lands of the 
West, although never free, were still relatively cheaper than those 
of Europe or the East. This differential can never be ignored in 
explaining the migration process. Turner’s thesis is still valid, with 
the addition of the speculator to his procession of frontier types 
and the recognition that speculative profits retarded the growth of a 
self-sufficient yeoman class. 

While modern scholars have questioned and modified aspects of 
the frontier hypothesis relating to the nature of expansion, they 
have also critically examined Turner’s conclusions concerning the 
impart of the frontier on institutions and characteristics. The result 
once more has been to modify some of the more extravagent claims 
made by Turner, but to recognize that his basic thesis remains valid. 

_ No sin g le statement in all of Turner’s writings has been more 
vigorously disputed than his declaration that “American democracy 
was bom of no theorist’s dream; it was not carried in the Sarah Con¬ 
stant to Virginia, nor in the Mayflower to Plymouth. It came out of 
the American forest, and it gained a new strength each time it 
touched a new frontier.” Thus did Turner, as propagandist rather 
than historian, answer those who held that America’s democratic 
institutions had originated in the forests of medieval Germany. 


sippi Plains: Some Opportunities for Investigation,” Agricultural History, XXIV 
(October iSM), 199-204. 'Die best case study of land disposal in one western region 
m aul W. Gates, Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890 
(Ithaca, 1954), 

** Murray Kane, “Some Considerations on the-Frontier Concept of Frederick Tack- 
wn Turner ” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVIII (December, 1940), 379- 
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Certainly in his soberer moments he adopted a more realistic view, 
writing in 1896 that “the history of our institutions, our democracy, 
is not a history of imitation, or simple borrowing; it is the history of 
the evolution and adaptation of organs in response to changed en¬ 
vironment, a history of the origin of new political species.” Un¬ 
fortunately Turner’s critics have chosen to ignore this more subtle 
interpretation while launching their barbs at his poetic generaliza¬ 
tion. 

Their attack has been two-pronged. Western man, they rightly 
state, was well along the road toward perfecting a workable demo¬ 
cratic theory before he was influenced by the forests of America; 
the rise of the English middle class to economic power, the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation, and the gradual spread of fee simple land own¬ 
ership to replace serfdom were all landmarks in this progression. 
Hence democracy was carried to the New World on the Sarah Con¬ 
stant and the Mayflower. Had it originated in the American forest 
it would have developed in New France and New Spain as it did in 
the English colonies. Secondly, critics of Turner have argued that 
such democratic practices as manhood suffrage, equitable legislative 
representation, and concentration of power in the legislature rather 
than the executive have been eastern in origin and have been imi¬ 
tated in western constitutions. 27 They also point out that humani¬ 
tarian crusades designed to democratize the social system—those at¬ 
tempting to secure woman’s rights, abolition, and prison reform, 
for example—have thrived in the east rather than on the frontier, 
and that eastern votes played as large a role as western in electing 
such democratic leaders as Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. 28 Critics conclude that democratic theory was imported from 
Europe and that democratic practices multiplied in America as a 
vocal lower class evolved, not through any mystical forest influence. 

Defenders of the frontier hypothesis cheerfully concede that both 

27 Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., "American Democracy and the Frontier,*’ Yale Review , 
XX (December, 1930), 349-365; Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., "Political Institutions and 
the Frontier," in Dixon R. Fox, ed.. Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New York, 
1934), 15-38; Jeannette P. Nichols and James G. Randall, eds.. Democracy in the 
Middle West (New York, 1941); Frederic L. Paxson, "A Generation of the Frontier 
Hypothesis: 1893-1932," Pacific Historical Review , II (March, 1933), 34-51. 

36 John C. Almack, "The Shibboleth of the Frontier," Historical Outlook, XVI 
(May, 1925), 197-202; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945). 
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democratic theory and practices were imported from England, but 
insist that the forest environment did operate to modify those prac¬ 
tices along more democratic lines. This was accomplished by a 
twofold process. On the one hand frontier conditions allowed a 
wider diffusion of land ownership than elsewhere in the world; 
this not only created an independent outlook but led to a demand 
for political participation inevitable among those with a stake in so¬ 
ciety. On the other, pioneer communities provided an ideal breed¬ 
ing ground for democratic practices. In them a common level of 
social and economic status allowed an unusual degree of coopera¬ 
tion, no prior leadership structure existed to impose rule from 
above, and a lack of national or external controls made self-rule a 
“brutal necessity.” Moreover the necessity for co-operative social ef¬ 
forts—in cabin-raisings, logrollings, road and school building, law 
enforcement and the like—created a sense of municipal responsibil¬ 
ity that was easily translated into political activity. A careful study of 
three frontiers, that of New England in the seventeenth century, and 
of the Old Northwest and the Old Southwest in the pre-Civil War 
era, has demonstrated that democratic institutions developed with 
startling rapidity in all communities, but that their growth was least 
rapid where a prior leadership structure was imposed, as it was by 
the southern planter class. 29 

That the democratic spirit evolving in these frontier outposts 
was embodied in'more permanent form was due to the constant op 
portunity for political experimentation created by the westward 
expansion of the American people. New territories had to be 
erected with each advance of the frontier—thirty.one in all—and 
each required a frame of government. The territories in turn even¬ 
tually became states, again providing a chance for constitution¬ 
making. These constitutions were framed by a majority of 
relatively poor recent arrivals whose democratic ideals were unas¬ 
sailable, and a minority of upper-class leaders who were publicly 
committed to democracy in their capacity of leadership, for they 
realized that any taint of aristocracy would discredit them with the 
people. The result was a constant democratic trend as constitution- 

“ Stanley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, "A Meaning for Turner’s Frontier,” Politi¬ 
cal Science Quarterly, LXIX (September, 1954), 321-353, and (December, 1954), 565- 
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makers adopted the most liberal features of existing frames of gov¬ 
ernment. “American democracy,” one student of the subject has 
written, “derives its strength from the fact that it is the product of 
the people practicing over and over again the art of creating their 
own government.” 80 

. But if democracy has been reinforced, if not created, by a forest 
environment, why have other frontier nations failed to devise in¬ 
stitutions comparable to those of the United States? Recent studies 
indicate that on every frontier imported practices were modified in 
the direction of recognizing greater equality and allowing a wider 
participation in governmental affairs. The result was a democrati¬ 
zation of inherited institutions, although the degree of democracy 
resulting naturally varied with the-base on which it rested. The 
frontier experience in Russia and New France illustrates this point 
particularly well. 

Russia’s eastward-moving Siberian frontier attracted some 
7,000,Q00 people, most of them peasants in search of cheap land, 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The commu¬ 
nities that they reared were noticeably lacking in the aristocratic in¬ 
stitutions common to Russia itself; guilds, the established church, 
and village communities were absent while even the provincial and 
district assemblies of the nobility exerted little influence. When the 
Russian prime minister P. A. Stolypin visited the frontier in 1910 
he expressed fear that the "enormous, rudely democratic country” 
taking sha'pe through the influence of the small homesteads that 
were the typical living units would soon “throttle European Russia" 
unless it was- brought under control. Tsarism, he believed, was 
doomed if the egalitarian forces generating there were allowed to 
spread. 31 

New France underwent a similar transformation long before 
1763 when French control ended. There the seignorial system with 
its lordly seigniors, its serf-like habitants, its absolute royal controls, 

80 Roy F. Nichols, “The Territories: Seedbeds of Democracy/* Nebraska History, 
XXXV (September, 1954), 159-172; Thomas P. Abernethy, “Democracy and the 
Southern Frontier/' Journal of Southern History, IV (February, 1938), 3-13. 

81 Donald W. Treadgold, “Siberian Colonization and the Future of Asiatic Russia/* 
Pacific Historical Review, XXV (February, 1956), 47-54. Raymond Beazley, “Demo¬ 
cratic Factors in Russian History/* Contemporary Review, CLXI (March 1942), 139- 
143. 
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and its authoritarian church still existed in name, but in practice 
the opportunity created for the individual by the presence of cheap 
land had wrought a social and political revolution. Habitants not 
only dressed well and affected good manners but bore themselves 
with a lordly air that reflected their independence; seigniors on the 
other hand labored in the fields and were often to be distinguished 
from their habitants only by their poverty. The common people 
demonstrated their love of freedom by refusing to pay tithes to the 
church and taxes to the crown even though this meant defying two 
respected authorities. When the French monarch in 1704 proposed 
a taille or direct levy his officials ignored the order, knowing that a 
rebellion or a dispersion of peoples into the forest would surely 
follow. Political power in New France was vested not in the mon¬ 
arch but in a local militia captain in each parish. In theory this 
official represented the aristocracy and was appointed by the seign¬ 
ior; in practice he was elected by the people and his appointment 
only confirmed by the seignior and governor. Yet his popularly- 
vested authority was unquestioned from above as he met with the 
people after mass each Sunday to post the orders of the day and see 
to it that they were obeyed. Frontier conditions in New France 
had introduced democratic practices which, although different 
from those in England’s colonies, thoroughly demonstrated the 
liberalizing influences of cheap land. 82 

Despite this impressive evidence, most historians today would 
agree that political institutions have been altered but not com¬ 
pletely transformed by the frontier process. The later history of 
both Siberian Russia and New France illustrates this point well. 
In each the people showed little tendency to follow the road toward 
complete democracy as far as their English-speaking counter¬ 
parts; the habitants of New France during the nineteenth century 
accepted a re-asserted church authority just as docilely as the peas¬ 
ants of eastern Russia bowed to the new statism of the communist 
leaders in the twentieth. In neither case did the people enjoy a 
theoretical basis for freedom such as that shared by the colonists 
under Britain’s flag. 83 The history of the frontiers of Russia and 

"A. L. Burt, "The Frontier in the History of New France," Canadian Historical 
Association, Report (1940), 93-99. 

88 A. R. M. Lower, "The Origins of Democracy in Canada," Canadian Historical 
Association, Report (1930), 65-70. 
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New France demonstrated that both environmental and hereditary 
forces were needed to perpetuate democratic practices, just as that 
history proved that equalitarian land ownership patterns on ail 
frontiers liberalized imported institutions. 

If the frontier process tended to accelerate the trend toward de¬ 
mocracy did it also create a spirit of nationalism among those that 
it influenced, as Turner maintained? On this point less controversy 
has arisen, for the history of the United States amply demonstrate 
the staunch nationalistic sentiment'abroad among pioneers, just 
as American attitudes toward today’s world reveal an undercurrent 
of nationalism that is more prominent than In non-frontier nations. 
Critics have questioned Turner’s conclusions on the farces respon¬ 
sible. He reasoned that the constant pressure of Indian or alien 
enemies on the borderlands helped create sentiment for national 
consolidation, that commonly-shared problems created a bond 
among frontiersmen which in turn helped unite the nation, that 
the mingling of peoples in the West blurred sectional prejudices 
imported from the East, and that the demand of pioneers for roads, 
military protection, cheap land, tariffs, and other necessities which 
the national government must provide led to a constant expansion 
of federal power. “Loose construction,” he wrote, “advanced as the 
nation marched westward.” While most of these fames have been 
acknowledged to be important, historians have pointed out that a 
fusion of racial stocks did not occur as rapidly as Turner believed; 
the manner in which recent arrivals from the East and especially 
from Europe clung to their transported traits suggests that the fron¬ 
tier was a mixing bowl rather than the melting pot he pictured . 34 
Yet most would agree that a subtle transformation did occur In an 
area where sectional loyalties were blurred by the mingling process, 
and where unique problems required the aid of the central govern¬ 
ment. 

Turner’s oft-repeated assertion that the frontier process engen¬ 
dered a spirit of individualism, just as It did nationalism, has been 

84 Joseph Schafer, “The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, VI (December, 1922), 125-145 to VII (December, 1923), 148-171; 
Richard H. Shryock, “British Versus German Traditions in Colonial Agriculture,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVI (June, 1938), 39-54. The latest study of 
American nationalism, Hans Kohn, American Nationalism (New York, 1957), lists the 
frontier as a prominent force in creating a nationalistic spirit. 
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more frequently challenged. His challengers rightly question two 
of his basic assumptions: that men went west to find freedom and 
that the group was less important on the frontier than in the East. 
Men went west to find cheap land, not liberty, they insist, while 
co-operative enterprise—in cabin-raisings, Indian defense, law en¬ 
forcement, and the like—was more essential there than in estab¬ 
lished communities. Too, Westerners demanded help from the 
government more often than Easterners. Hence critics conclude 
that any distinctly individualistic traits possessed by Americans 
stemmed from other aspects of their heritage. 35 Actually Turner 
was fully aware that land rather than a desire for freedom lured 
men westward, just as he realized that pioneers were more depend¬ 
ent on their fellow-settlers than inhabitants of eastern communities 
in which organized governments cared for necessities. Yet he rec¬ 
ognized the opportunity for individual advancement in areas of 
abundant resources and social mobility, and properly linked this 
with the unique form of individualism that has become an Ameri¬ 
can characteristic. Americans today, like their pioneer ancestors, 
dislike governmental interference in their affairs, even though they 
may be sheep-like in following the decrees of social arbiters or 
fashion dictators. “Rugged individualism’* did not originate on the 
frontier any more than did democracy, but each concept was deep¬ 
ened and popularized by conditions which existed there. 

One other characteristic of Americans which Turner ascribed to 
their pioneer heritage has been seriously questioned. Frontiersmen, 
some anti-Tumerians claim, were not constant innovators and in¬ 
ventors, as might be expected of persons challenged by an unfamiliar 
environment. Instead they depended on eastern draftsmen and en¬ 
gineers to provide them with the tools needed for the winning of 
the West: farm machinery, well-digging equipment, windmills, ag¬ 
riculturaltechniques, fencing, and all the rest. When inventors 
failed to supply their needs (as in the 1840’s when new artifacts 
were necessary for the conquest of the unfamiliar grasslands of the 
Great Plains) they endured the tribulations of the long journey to 

“George W. Pierson, “The Frontier and Frontiersmen of Turner's Essays,” 
Fennsyhmnia Magazine of History and Biography LXIV (October, 1940), 449-478; 
George W. Pierson, “The Frontier and American Institutions: A Criticism of the 
Turner Theory,” New England Quarterly , XV (June, 1942), 224-255. 
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the more familiar environment of Oregon and California rather 
than attempt to solve the problem by themselves. Not until the 
post-Civil War years, when inventors from the East and Mississippi 
Valley produced the machines needed to subdue that semi-arid land,' 
was the Great Plains province occupied. 86 Unassailable as this ar¬ 
gument may be, it ignores the fact that the recurring demand for 
implements and methods necessary for the frontier advance did 
put a premium on inventiveness by Americans, whether they lived 
in East or West. That they are less bound by tradition than other 
peoples even today is apparently due in part at least to their pioneer 
heritage. 

Inventiveness may not have been a quality bred into pioneers, 
but materialism certainly was, for there was little on the frontier 
to attract the timid, the cultured, or the intellectually sensitive. In 
that crude and boisterous land brains were needed as well as brawn, 
but both must be applied to the endless practical tasks demanding 
attention. Book learning and speculation were suspect among those 
dedicated to the task of subduing a continent. Americans today re¬ 
flect their background by placing the “intellectual” well below 
the “practical business man” in their scale of values. 87 Yet the fron¬ 
tiersman, as Turner realized, was an idealist as well as a materialist. 
He admired material objects not only as symbols of advancing 
civilization but as the substance of his hopes for a better future. 
Given economic success he would be able to afford money and 
leisure for the aesthetic pleasures that he felt were his due, even 
though he was not quite able to appreciate them. This spirit in¬ 
spired the cultural activities that blossomed at an early stage on 
every frontier—the literary societies, the debating clubs, the “thes- 
pian groups,” the libraries, the schools, the camp meetings—just as 
it helped fasten on the pioneers an infinite faith in the future. The 
belief in progress, both material and intellectual, that is part of 

80 Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), credits frontier forces with 
stimulating the inventive urge; Fred A. Shannon, An Appraisal of Walter Prescott 
Webb’s The Great Plains: A Study in Institutions and Environment (New York, 1931), 
argues that the East supplied the West’s needs. 

87 Merle Curti, “Intellectuals and Other People,” American Historical Review, LX 
(January, 1955), 259-282, lists the frontier as a principal force contributing to Ameri¬ 
can an ti-intellectualism. 
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America’s creed today was certainly strengthened by the frontier 
experience. 88 

/ Most modern scholars, then, would agree with Turner that the 
frontiersmen did develop certain unique traits, and that these have 
been perpetuated to form the principal distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics of the American people today. Americans do display a restless 
energy, a versatility, a practical ingenuity, an earthy practicality to 
a degree unknown among Englishmen or other Europeans. They 
do squander their natural resources with an abandon unknown else¬ 
where; they have developed a mobility both socially and physically 
that marks them as a people apart. In few other lands is democracy 
worshipped so intensely, or nationalism carried to such extremes 
of isolationism or international arrogance. Rarely do other peoples 
display such indifference toward intellectualism or aesthetic values; 
seldom in comparable cultural areas do they cling so tenaciously 
to the shibboleth of rugged individualism. Nor do residents of non¬ 
frontier lands experience to the same degree the heady optimism, 
the blind faith in the future, the belief in the inevitability of prog¬ 
ress, that is part of the American creed. These were pioneer traits, 
and they have become a part of the national heritage. 

Expansion of the Frontier Hypothesis 

While the frontier hypothesis has been both challenged and de¬ 
fended by some scholars, others have applied the thesis to areas 
unrecognized by Turner. Their findings have led to further modi¬ 
fications, but in general have tended to substantiate the basic con- 
cepts. Among historians in this group are those who have demon¬ 
strated that a frontier of “myth” existed side by side with a frontier 
of fact throughout the nineteenth century, as well as those who have 
expanded the hypothesis to apply to other areas and other time 
periods than those described in the original essays. 

Certainly modern scholarship has proved that two frontiers have 
traditionally influenced American thought, and that they bore lit¬ 
tle relationship to each other. One was the actual frontier, where 
sweating pioneer farmers braved the greed of their fellow-men and 
the savagery of nature to eke out an existence. The other was an 

"Arthur A. Ekirch, The Idea of Progress in America , 1815-1860 (New York, 1944). 
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imaginary frontier which persisted only in the minds of Americans 
and some Europeans. From the eighteen'h century on this image 
of the West influenced statesmen, fired the imagination of authors, 
and helped shape the attitude of the people toward their own land 
as well as toward other nations of the world. 

In this imaginary borderland beyond the Appalachians the safety- 
valve operated freely to drain the discontented westward. “The 
new settlements,” wrote Benjamin Franklin, “will... continually 
draw off the spare hands from the old,” while Thomas Jefferson 
added that “whenever it is attempted by the upper classes to reduce 
them to the minimum of subsistence they will quit their trades 
and go to labouring the earth.” In the West, according to the fron¬ 
tier myth, a veritable Garden of the World awaited to transform 
newcomers into superior beings. There, where nature’s abundance 
stifled the competitive instinct, men lived together in peace and 
contentment, freed of the jealousies ami meanness inevitable in the 
crowded East. Tl 1 ere happy yeoman farmers, their muscles rippling 
beneath shirts of blue, sang merrily as they tossed sweet-scented hay 
or milked placid cows beneath sparkling skies; there clean log 
cabins provided a haven rivaled only by Eden itself. With care and 
want alike unknown, all men not only lived but thought as kings, 
for perfect equality was inevitable in a land where riches were so 
abundant. “We have no princes, for whom we toil, starve, and 
bleed,” wrote St. John de Grevecoeur. "We are the most perfect 
society now existing in the world.” Complete democracy, complete 
security, complete comfort—these were the rewards that awaited 
all comers to the Garden of the World that was the West. 89 

That this frontier of myth did persist in the imagination of 
Americans has been amply demonstrated, just as it has been shown 
that this false image of the West was perpetuated by novelists, 
poets, and government politicians throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. There is also little doubt that Turner was influenced by the 
misconceptions of his day, and that many of the more romantic 
effusions in his essays were inspired by the distorted picture of the 
West with which he was familiar. Yet these distortions cannot di- 

” Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth 
(Cambridge, 1950); Henry Nash Smith, “The West as an Image of the American Past,” 
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muiish the importance of the actual frontier which. If it created no 
yeoman farmers such as those that cluttered nineteenth-century 
novels, did alter the characteristics and Institutions of the pioneers 
to a degree at least. 

This is substantiated by recent studies of comparative frontiers 
which have done much to answer Tumerian critics. If the pioneer¬ 
ing experience was responsible for democracy and nationalism and 
individualism, these critics asked, why did not New France and 
Russia and Australia and Canada develop similar characteristics? 
Some modem scholars answer that traits ascribable to a frontier 
background have manifested themselves in every country in which 
a frontier existed in the sense that Turner employed the term. For 
the frontier to Turner was not merely a borderland between un¬ 
settled and settled lands; it was an accessible area in which a low 
man-land ratio and abundant natural resources provided an un¬ 
usual opportunity for the individual to better himself. No such 
frontiers existed in countries that controlled the free movement of 
peoples, or in which resources were either lacking or required ex¬ 
tensive capital outlay for exploitation . 40 

If this definition is applied, the world areas providing a frontier¬ 
like opportunity are rigidly limited. The forests of medieval Ger¬ 
many did offer an outlet for a small portion of the population, with 
noticeable changes effected among those under their influence, but 
feudal controls were too rigidly applied to allow complete freedom 
of land usage . 41 In Africa the few Europeans were so outnumbered 
by native occupants that the need for protection transcended any 
impulses toward democracy or individualism . 42 Latin America of¬ 
fered surprisingly few regions suitable to use by individual pioneers; 
in that land of rugged mountains and steaming jungles only the 
Argentine Pampas and the Brazilian plains provided the equitable 
climate, good lands, navigable rivers, and other ingredients needed 
for pioneer agriculture. These did attract some frontiersmen, al- 

m Paul F. Sharp, * Three Frontiers: Some Comparative Studies of Canadian, Ameri¬ 
can, and Australian Settlement,” Pacific Historical Review, XXIV (November, 1955) 
$69-377. 

* James Westfall Thompson, “Profitable Fields of Investigation in Medieval 
History,” American Historical Review, XVIII (April, 1913), 490-504. 
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though in Argentina the prior occupation of most good lands by 
government-supported cattle-growers kept small farmers out until 
railroads penetrated the region. By this time governmental controls 
were too firmly established to be altered. 43 

Australia similarly provided few opportunities for individual 
pioneers. When settlement of the continent began after the gold 
rush of 1851 frontiersmen pushing through gaps in the coastal 
mountains found their way blocked by giant sheep-ranches whose 
control of all arable land was supported by the government; beyond 
the ranches lay arid deserts where not even sheep could exist. One 
Australian writer has pictured the result in language reminiscent 
of Turner: 

There is a famous gap in the range of Blue Mountains, that wall of rock and scrub 
which for a quarter of a century hemmed in this colony of New South Wales within 
the coastal plains. Stand at this gap and watch the frontiers following each other 
westward—the squatters' frontier which filled the western plains with sheep and 
laid the foundations of Australia's economy, the miners' frontier which brought 
Australia population and made her a radical democracy, the farmers' frontier which 
gradually and painfully tested and proved the controls of Australia's soil and climate. 
Stand a few hundred miles further west on the Darling River, and see what these 
controls have done to the frontier. The farmers have dropped out of the westward- 
moving procession, beaten by aridity. Only the pastoralists and prospectors pass by. 
In the west centre of the continent, aridity has beaten even the pastoralists. On the 
fringe of a dynamic society there are left only a few straggling prospectors and curious 
anthropologists, infrequent invaders of the aboriginal reserves. 44 

With the pioneer farmer driven back by aridity, Australia's hinter¬ 
land became a “Big Man's Frontier/' occupied only by giant sheep- 
ranchers and wealthy irrigationists. The little man was confined to 
the coastal plain where competition for the few dwindling resources 
hurried the growth of an industrialized society. 45 

Canada also provided a setting radically different from that of 

48 Victor A. Belaunde, "The Frontier in Hispanic America" Rice Institute Pamph¬ 
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1, 4-5. 

45 Fred Alexander, Moving Frontiers: An American Theme and Its Application to 
Australian History (Melbourne, 1947); Brian Fitzpatrick, "The Big Man’s Frontier 
and Australian Farming," Agricultural History, XXI (January, 1947), 8—12; Frederick 
D. Kershner, Jr., "George Chaffey and the Irrigation Frontier,” Agricultural History, 
XXVII (October, 1953), 115-122. 
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the United States. In the St. Lawrence Valley and southern Ontario 
good lands and a favorable climate did encourage pioneer agri¬ 
culture, with results comparable to those south of the border, but 
beyond this point expansion to the west and north was blocked by 
the Laurentian Shield. This tangled mass of hills and brush-covered 
sterile lands occupied the northern and eastern two-thirds of the 
country, deflecting settlers southward into the United States in 
their search for farms. Not until the latter nineteenth century when 
railroads finally penetrated the shield could the mass occupation of 
western Canada’s lush prairies begin. Then pioneers arrived by rail 
directly from the East, bringing with them attitudes and techniques 
that had not been modified by a prior frontier experience. The 
result was to perpetuate in the Prairie Provinces practices that re¬ 
flected eastern rather than western attitudes: a humane Indian pol¬ 
icy, orderly law-enforcement methods imposed by the central gov¬ 
ernment, and a well-functioning land system unmarred by squatting 
or claim’s associations. Some techniques employed in making a 
living were altered by the environment, but governmental, re¬ 
ligious, and social institutions underwent almost no adjustments. 48 

Only Russia among the frontier nations of the world provided a 
physical environment comparable to that of the United States, and 
there the pioneers were too accustomed to rigid monarchical and 
feudal controls to respond to frontier forces exactly as did Ameri¬ 
cans. They began moving eastward into the relatively unexploited 
wastes of Siberia in the seventeenth century, but not until serfdom 
was abolished in 1861 did the flow reach flood tide. Between that 
time and 1914 some 5,000,000 newcomers invaded Siberia, most of 
them seeking homes in a four-hundred-mile-wide strip paralleling 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. There they acquired land in quan¬ 
tities undreamed of In European Russia^ their holdings after seven 
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years averaged eleven dessiatines (of 2.7 acres each) rather than two 
and one-half as at home. Cultivation of such extended tracts re¬ 
quired new tools and techniques which were mastered as readily 
as in the United States. More significant was a newly awakened 
attitude toward government; the Siberian peasants exhibited some 
of the same individualistic, self-reliant traits that characterized the 
American frontiersman. Those Russian pioneers, wrote an observer 
in 1914, “indeed differ from the remaining mass of the Russian 
peasantry ... in their greater steadfastness,... their greater mobil¬ 
ity and readiness to accept every kind of innovation.” 47 They, like 
their American counterparts, were responding to a frontier en- 
vironment in their own way. 

Proponents of the frontier hypothesis can easily exaggerate the 
similarities between the experience of the United States and that 
of other countries. Certainly the differences between Russian, Aus¬ 
tralian, Canadian, and Latin American pioneers on the one hand, 
and American frontiersmen on the other, remained greater than 
the likenesses. Yet comparative studies do justify the generalization 
that imported institutions and traits were modified by the environ¬ 
ment everywhere, and usually along roughly parallel lines. Thus 
on all frontiers pressure from settlers forced a liberalization of land 
laws, just as their squandering of natural resources created an even¬ 
tual demand for conservation measures. On all there was a tendency 
to employ labor-saving, devices and to stimulate the inventive proc¬ 
esses that produced them. All endowed their pioneers with a new 
energy and with a faith in progress; nearly all modified political 
institutions along democratic lines. In most lands the pioneering 
experience fostered a sense of racial superiority that found expres¬ 
sion in subduing or eliminating the native populations, as well as 
a lusty nationalism which culminated in a sense of “manifest des¬ 
tiny/' 

These conclusions are endowed with an even greater validity by 
the findings of one eminent historian, Walter Prescott Webb, whose 
important book. The Great Frontier , 48 seeks to add a new dimen¬ 
sion to the frontier hypothesis. Not only American history but the 

47 Donald W. Treadgold, “Russian Expansion in the Light of Turner’s Study of 
the American Frontier/’ Agricultural History, XXVI (October, 1952), 147-152. 
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history of the modern world. Professor Webb argues, can best be 
explained by the application of the hypothesis. He writes that until 
1492 the social pattern of Europe had remained static for centuries, 
with a fixed population, absolutist controls over the secular and 
spiritual life of man, and a rigidly stratified society that precluded 
either the fact or the idea of progress. Then came the voyage of 
Columbus and the dawning of the Age of Discovery. Overnight 
mankind gained access to a Great Frontier which dropped the man- 
land ratio from 26.7 to 4.8 to the square mile. As the resources of 
this windfall poured into Europe, or Metropolis as Webb calls it, 

,population increased by 625%, the supply of precious metals 
18,308%, and goods by an even greater degree. Amidst this atmos¬ 
phere of plenty, man adjusted himself and his institutions to an 
environment of ever-broadening opportunity; capitalistic free en¬ 
terprise replaced serfdom, democratic governments challenged 
autocratic rulers, religious freedom ousted religious authoritarian- 
ism, and legal practices were adjusted to provide justice for the in¬ 
dividual. Above all else the spread of the idea of progress endowed 
mankind with a new hope as well as committing him to a gospel of 
work that would hurry the coming of better times. 

As exploitation of the resources of the Great Frontier went on, 
the settlement of the new worlds slowly closed the door of oppor¬ 
tunity to the individual. By 1930 the man-land ratio a gain stood 
at 29.5 to the square mile for the first time since 1500. As man ap¬ 
proached the end of the era of cheap land, the controls necessary 
in compact social units began to reappear. Giant corporations and 
increasingly powerful institutions gradually encroached on the free¬ 
dom of the individual; free enterprise was threatened by the rise of 
totalitarian governments and the extension of the welfare-state 
principle. Nor does Professor Webb foresee a reversal of this trend 
m the ^ture; technological advances may allow mankind to exist 
and even prosper, but frontier democracy and individualism appear 
to him to be doomed in a world where opportunity for the individ- 
ual is continually contracting. 

The bold hypothesis advanced by Professor Webb still awaits 
testing by historians. Some have already questioned his data, railin g 
attention to the fact that his exclusion of Russia from Metropolis 
would invalidate a portion of the statistical evidence used to sub- 
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stantiate his thesis. 40 Yet his challenging generalizations are evi¬ 
dence that the frontier concept is still stimulating controversy and 
influencing an ever-widening field of historical thought. 

The Frontier and Modern Society 

Further proof of the continuing importance of the frontier hy¬ 
pothesis can be found in the problems facing the United States 
during the twentieth century. During the past half-century Ameri¬ 
cans have been adjusting their lives and institutions to existence 
in a frontierless land, for while the director of the 1890 census was 
decidedly premature when he announced that the country s un¬ 
settled area has been so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement 
that there can hardly be said to be a frontier line” re m ai n ing, the 
era of cheap land was rapidly drawing to a close. 60 In attempting 
to adjust society to its new, expansionless existence, statesmen have 
frequently called upon the frontier hypothesis to justify anything 
from rugged individualism to the welfare state, just as diplomats 
have found in the thesis justification for much of America’s recent 
foreign policy. 

Turner anticipated these developments in his own concern over 
the passing of the frontier.. Fearful on the one hand that the de¬ 
mocracy and individualism that he admired would no longer be 
strengthened by the recurring pioneer experience, he recognized 
on the other that frontier ideals must be altered if they were to be 
of value in an industrialized, urbanized civilization. For Americans 
to continue blind allegiance to the doctrine of rugged individual¬ 
ism, or squander their resources recklessly, or cling to a belief in 
provincialism amidst a shrinking world, seemed to Turner com¬ 
pletely unrealistic. Hence in his later years he urged his fellow- 
countrymen to abandon living in the past. This meant, in his 
mind, abandonment of one of the two basic ideals of their tradition, 
the “squatter ideal,” which implied “individual freedom to com¬ 
pete unrestrictedly for the resources of a continent. Time had re¬ 
vealed the mutual incompatability of this with the other ideal, the 
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Ideal of democracy/* In a machine-ridden world. To preserve the 
latter, the American must turn “increasingly to government” to 
perform functions hitherto provided by the frontier. He must, as 
Turner put it, “sacrifice his ideal of individualism and free com¬ 
petition in order to maintain his ideal of democracy.” 51 

Sentiments such as these catapulted the frontier hypothesis into 
the political arena, where they goaded critics into a new avenue of 
attack and provided statesmen with a rational basis for some of their 
most progressive reforms. The former, apparently motivated by 
political prejudices, have leveled their criticisms against Turner’s 
Space Concept of History” which implies that the end of an era 
of cheap land meant an end to opportunity for the individual in 
America. Instead, they insist, modem technology has created a 
whole host of new “frontiers”—of “intensive farming, conservation 
and reclamation, banking, manufacturing, colleges and inventions, 
political power and influence, of a conventional social system, fron- 
tiers of convenience and comfort and conservation, or artistic and 
musical and literary appreciation and production”—which offer 
such diverse outlets to individual talents that governmental inter¬ 
ference in the nation’s economic activities Is unjustified. 52 Yet most 
historians today would hold that these newer “frontiers” provide 
little opportunity to the individual—as distinguished from the cor¬ 
poration or capitalist—and hence cannot duplicate the f unctions of 
the frontier of cheap land. 

In this view they have been echoed repeatedly by statesmen who 
have justified each extension of governmental control over the 
economy by the assertion that it was necessary to provide the se¬ 
curity and opportunity formerly provided by cheap land. A bar¬ 
rage of popular magazine articles by writers in and out of govern- 
ment supported the New Deal on these grounds, 53 while President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt himself declared in an important address: 
“Our last frontier has long since been reached-Equality of op¬ 

portunity as we have known it no longer exists.... Our task now is 
not the discovery or exploitation of natural resources or necessarily 
producing more goods. It is the sober, less dramatic business of ad¬ 
ministering resources and plants already in hand, of seeking to re¬ 
establish foreign markets for our surplus production, of meeting 
the problem of under-consumption, of adjusting production to con¬ 
sumption, of distributing wealth and products more equitably, of 
adapting existing economic organizations to the service of the 
people. The day of enlightened administration has come.” Indica¬ 
tive as these remarks might be, they hardly justify the claim that 
Turner was the father of the New Deal; Herbert Croly’s Promise of 
American Life and similar books published during the Progressive 
Period sketched the blue prints of that era in more exact form. Yet 
both Croly and Franklin Roosevelt were aware that the passing of 
the frontier had created a new era in history, and that a new govern¬ 
mental philosophy was necessary as a result. 

Just as statesmen employed the frontier hypothesis to justify 
their moves, so did diplomats rationalize the unfolding foreign pol¬ 
icy of the United States in terms reminiscent of the Turner school. 
Harking back to the Turnerian statement that the perennial re¬ 
birth of society was necessary to keep alive the democratic spirit, 
expansionists have argued throughout the twentieth century for 
an extension of both American power and territories. Imperialists 
during the Spanish-American War preached such a doctrine as well 
as insisting that Spanish lands were needed to provide a'population 
outlet for a people that could no longer escape to their own frontier. 
Idealists such as Woodrow Wilson could agree with materialists 
like J. P. Morgan that the extension of American authority abroad, 
either through territorial acquisitions or economic imperialism, 
would be good for both business and democracy. In a later genera¬ 
tion Franklin D. Roosevelt favored a similar expansion of the 
American democratic ideal as a necessary prelude to the better 
world that he hoped would emerge from World War II, while his 
successor, Harry Truman, envisaged his “Truman Doctrine” as a 
device to extend and defend the frontiers of democracy throughout 
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the globe. 54 While popular belief in the superiority of American 
institutions was far older than Turner, that belief rested partially 
on the frontier experience of the people of the United States. 

Both these practical applications of the frontier hypothesis and 
its enduring influence on historical scholarship suggest that the 
thesis enunciated by Frederick Jackson Turner still warrants the 
respectful attention of modern scholars. Despite the carping of 
critics, the fact remains that a recurring rebirth of society marked 
the history of the United States for some three hundred years, and 
that this process did help endow its people with the characteristics 
and institutions that distinguish them from the inhabitants of other 
nations. That the frontier experience alone accounts for the unique 
features of American civilization is of course untrue; that civiliza¬ 
tion is, as one historian has put it, “the product of the interplay of 
his Old World heritage and New World conditions.” Among those 
“New World conditions,” none bulked larger in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries than the operation of the frontier process, 
just as in the twentieth century industrialization and urbanization 
have been the dominant moulding forces. Each played its part; the 
historian who tries to “industrialize the frontier or frontierize the 
industrial period” has failed to understand the true nature of 
American history. 
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